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From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Land of Silence. 
On the 18th of November, 1852, the day when 
the great Captain, (Wellington, ) was laid in solemn 
mp beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, a train which 
reached London at four in the morning brought 
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centrated, keen, and fixed is his gaze, that with 
his eyes he seems to hear and speak as well as see, 


as if the one organ embraced the life and power| 


of three. The face of the blind man—mention- 
ed by Coleridge—was all one eye, while in the 
face of the deaf and dumb the very absent senses 
seem most present. 

We have called our readers’ attention to this 


sketch of life, because it aptly enough introduces) 
us to one important feature in the isolation of the 


deaf and dumb when compared with their fellow- 


|sufferers the blind, or with the rest of mankind. 


That point is, the eternal, unchanging, desolate 
silence of their whole existence. An hour's silence 
may be at times a very pleasant thing; but a whole 
existence, unbroken by even the faintest sound or 


murmur, is a totally different question,—so differ- | sion is on the whole just. 


ent, indeed, that it is doubtful if hearing men can 
at all form a true idea of it. What would the busy 


one passenger who during the journey had attracted | Strand be like without the din of carriages? a| 
no little attention. He had entered the carriage |stroll into the country without the song of birds, | 
at the Blenkinsop Station some ninety miles from |‘ the cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn? 






| organs of -speech in the formation of articula- 
| tien. 

| Of the causes of birth-deafness, whether arising 
'from actual defect in the organ of hearing or not, 
| we know little ; and even in cases of total deafness, 
| to all appearance the car is wanting neither in ex- 
| ternal or internal apparatus, presenting in this re- 
| spect a striking contrast to blindness, the mediate 
or immediate cause of which—as well as the dis- 
eased part of the organ—may be generally discover- 
ed without much difficulty. In comparing the 
organs of sight and hearing, and judging of their 
respective degrees of structural complication, ex- 
posure to accident, and liability to injury, we 
should be apt to consider the eye as more frequent- 
ly the seat of disease than the ear, and the deci- 
‘ Yet the ear is no less 
artificially and mechanically adapted to its office 
than the eye, though we do not so well understand 
the action, the use, or the mutual dependency of 
its internal parts.’ While, on the other hand, of 
the wisdom and beauty of all the several parts of 


town, and spent upwards of three hours with his 
fellow-passengers in profound silence. He was a 
well-dressed, handsome fellow, bright-eyed, and 
intelligent in look; but throughout the entire 
distance not even once did he open his mouth but 
to give his front teeth a tap with a paper-knife. 

Six o’clock found our traveller one of the vast 
multitude who on that memorable morning eagerly 
crowded every damp inlet to the thronged and 
muddy Strand. After some three hours’ wander- 
ing through this densely-packed thoroughfare, he 
at last paused at the corner of Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and there became firmly wedged into a com- 
pact mass of spectators near the obelisk. From 
this post of observation he never stirred again until 
the whole pageant, with all ‘its boast of heraldry 
and pomp of power,’ had with solemn tramp swept 
by him and was gone. Then the huge living wave 
rolled back and onward through the mighty 
thoroughfare, spreading silently away through the 


—streams babbling by without murmur, the ocean| the aural structure the investigations of modern 


without a voice, the whirlwind without its crash? 
—lightning without even the faintest echo of thun- 
der ?—the thousand melodies of earth, air, sea, 
and sky, unheard and unknown! The full con- 
ception of existence in such a world as this is, we 
repeat, to hearing men most difficult, if at all possi- 
ble. Andasit is thus difficult for us toimagine what 
the full loss of the deaf-mute is, so conversely is it 
a thousand-fold more difficult for him to imagine 
even remotely the nature of our gain. The blind 
man by dint of practice at last realises by touch the 
visible form and substance of many objects, and 
among them, perhaps, some of the least plainly 
visible ; but no kindred agency can convey to the 
ear of the deaf-mute the remotest conception even of 
what sound is. His eye may beam with intelligence, 
his touch vie with that of the keenest of blind read- 
ers, his store of information be already great, and 
every faculty of mind be vigorous; but not the 


countless veins and arteries of the City. But of| wisest discipline of the most skilful teacher will 
all the thousand mourners near him, probably not|ever impart to him an idea of any given sound. 
one shares in such feelings as now fill the heart of| For, be it remembered, the deaf-mute is in most 


our traveller. 


He has been present with them | cases unconscious even of the sound of his own 


throughout the whole spectacle, but of many of|attempts at speech; and hence, as we shall here- 
its grandest features has been utterly unconscious. | after sce, the dreary and forlorn moanings in which 


Many a time throughout the day solemn silence 
slowly rippled over the waves of that vast and ex- 
pectant multitude ; the silence awoke up again into 
a busy hum—anon died away, and yet again 
dawned into sound. Then far away in the distance 
there rises on the wind to ten thousand listening 
ears the shrill cry of trumpets, and the low moan 
of distant and muffled drums; the solemn wail of 
the dead march, and the heavy tread of armed 
men: but to this one spectator the gale brings no 


these attempts so often result. ; 

Deafness at birth, or the loss of hearing at an 
early age, befure the habit of speaking is so con- 
firmed, or the stock of articulate language so copi- 
ous, as very powerfully to impress the memory, is 
invariably followed by dumbness; though not, 
certainly, on account of any sympathy between the 


organs of hearing and of speech, by which disease | 


or defect of the former might be transferred to 
the latter. Were this the case dumb people could 


| science have given us abundant proof ;—a point 
not only of interest in itself, but immediately con- 
nected with our subject, and demanding a few 
words of description. 
(To be continued.) 
———_—_>e—_— 
For “The Friend.” 
Alton, 15th of Twelfth month, 1827. 

To : Be assured thou hast my very ten- 
der sympathy under the important circumstances 
thy letter unfolds: and that my best, though 
feeble, desires are, and will be, for thy best wel- 
fare. I cannot doubt but preservation and suffi- 
cient help will be extended, while a simple, 
upright, unreserved surrender of the will is sought 
after and abode in. I have thought, in a case of 
this kind, there is always abundant condescen- 
sion, gentleness, forbearance and long-suffering, 
manifested towards us, poor fallible creatures. He 
that putteth forth and goeth before us, knoweth 
our frame, and himself took our infirmities; when 
we take a step a little awkwardly, or with too 
much forwardness, or mistakingly, mercy is near 
to hold us up and restore us; so long as we are 
not wilful, but singly desire to be right in our 
movements. We may be, and some of us know 
we have been, long borne with, in much that 
borders on, and indeed proves to be, little better 
than thorough unbelief and disobedience. 

We read that “ rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
jcraft;” we may have held back on different 
grounds, very reasonably as we have thought ; but 
we have been chastised for this,—leanness and 
feebleness have come over us, so that when we 
would afterwards have given up, the Divine sense, 








trumpet-cry, no sound of the military pageant,—|not be taught to speak. Total dumbness seldom! strength, and blessing has receded ; neither have 


no word of wonder, delight, surprise, or sorrow | 
from speaking lips on every side. To him the| 
Whole scene is one of deep unbroken silence—he 
heither hears nor utters word or sound of even the 
least emotion. He is deaf anddumb. His neigh- 
bours on either side are half inclined to suspect 
him to be crazy, and now and then hint their be- 
lief; but the unconscious object of their charity, 
neither hears nor answers their sarcasm. So con- 





proceeds from any other cause than want of hear- 
ing or want of intellect. Want of hearing from 
birth, or from an early age, is followed by dumb- 


we enjoyed the answer of, “ Well done.” Qur 
situation perhaps has somewhat resembled that of 
the Israelites, who, after refusing, attempted to 





ness (if the intellect is perfect) merely because it| enter the promised land; there is, nevertheless, 
precludes the opportunity of learning or being con-| forgiveness with Him, that he may be rightly 


firmed in the use of speech in the ordinary way. | feared, and also plenteous redemption. 


I believe 


Dumbness, where the hearing is perfect and the|we are safe in resting under a holy, simple fear 
intellect defective (n0 uncommon case) proceeds|and caution, as to so awful a proceeding as the 
from want of ideas, and of judgment to direct the| first exercise of the ministry; but how far this 
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THE FRIEND. 





should be carried, cannot well be defined for an- 
other; vessels are variously moulded, and vari- 
ously dealt with or used; there may be too much 
of this as well as too little, for our snares and our 
tendencies differ. Even though we wait for what 


we may suppose only adequate strength and clear-| 


ness for the occasion, this may stand in the way 
of our having that degree of it, which was in- 


tended for us, had we used more self-renunciation, | 


or been more disinterested in our service. It is 


plain, we are not to expect to have just what evi-| 


dence would please or satisfy our own feelings, 
which may have become somewhat morbid, by 
dwelling on things too much. 

Ab! the simplicity of a true babe in Christ is 
what we want most, far more than that kind of 


assurance we covet thus greatly; a little of this| 


goes a great way; it is the fuith which pleases 
God, and removes the mountains; and by which 
we are to walk, rather than by sight; it leads to 


look not at self with anxiety, how we shall be pro-| 


vided either with discernment, courage, or what 
else is needed ; but to rest in the Lord, and cast our 
burden on him, knowing he is ready to sustain 
such, so that they shall lack nothing; nor are 
they much moved by what arises to perplex, dis- 
courage or prove them,—trusting over all in 
never-failing goodness. . 

I hope if what is now handed, should feel to 
thee to be as a word in season, and in anywise 
coming from the right source, thou wilt not hesi- 
tate to accept it through the fear of leaning on 
man. I consider that when instruments are 
rightly engaged for the help of others, they act 
not in their own name; such are ordained and 
needful in the church; and if our eye be single 
to the great Head, the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and to his inward appearing and 


sense as to what comes through others, we shall 
not be in danger of hurt,—bearing always in mind 
his injunction, “Take heed how ye hear.” 

J. Barcnay. 


-_—_-+o—- 


The Hessian fly.—According to the account of | 


Edward Tilghman, of Queen Ann County, Mary- 
land, says — Glover, the eggs of the Hessian fly, 
(cecidomyia destructor,) very destructive to wheat, 


are deposited in October, in the longitudinal cav-| 


ities between the little ridges of the blade, from 


which, in about fifteen days, very small worms or! 


maggots appear. It is properly a small two-winged 
goat, which lays its eggs in winter or fall, when 
the grain has sprouted and begins to show leaves. 
They make way down the blades with considerable 


activity, until hidden between them and the stems | 


of the plant. The number on a single leaf is often 
twenty or thirty, and sometimes greater. 
eggs are extremely minute, and of a pale-red colour; 
and, if the weather prove favourable, they will 
hatch in four days. The maggots, when they first 


eome out of their shells, are also of a pale-red| 


colour. Forthwith they crawl down the leaves and 
work their way between them and the main stalk, 
passing downwards till they come to a joint, just 
above which they remain, a little below the sur- 
face of the ground, with the head towards the root 
of the plant. Having thus fixed themselves upon 
the stalk, they become stationary, and never move 
from the place before their transformations are 
completed. They do not eat the stalk, nor do they 
penetrate within it, but lie lengthwise on its sur- 
face, and are wholly nourished by the sap. As 
they increase in size, and grow plump and firm, 
they become imbedded in the side of the stem by 
the pressure of their bodies upon the growing plant. 
One maggot thus placed seldom destroys the plant; 
but when two or three are fixed in this manner 
around the stem, they weaken and iwpoverish it, 


The | 


and cause it to fall down or wither and die. They 
usually come to their full size in five or six weeks, 
and then measure about three twentieths of an inch 
\in length. After escaping from the pupa state, 
|the body of the Hessian fly measures about the 
tenth of an inch in length, the head, antennz and 
thorax are black, the hind body tawny, more or 
\less widely marked with black on each wing, and 
clothed with fine grayish hairs. The legs are pale-| 
red or brownish, and the feet black. The maggots| 
are generally transformed to flies inautumn. The 
| Hessian fly is subject to the attacks of several pa- 
|rasitic insects, which serve more or less to lessen 
| their numbers, the chief of which is the ceraphron 
| destructor, of (say) a shining black four-winged fly, | 
about one-tenth of an inch in length. — Herrick 
[recommends that the stouter varieties of wheat 
should be chosen, and the ground kept in good 
‘condition. If fall wheat is sown late, some of the 
| eggs will be avoided; but the risk of winter killing 
will be ineurred. Burning the stubble immedi- 
ately after harvest, and then ploughing and harrow- 
ing the land is also highly recommended. Steep- 
ing the grain, and rolling it in air slaked lime or 
plaster, as promoting a rapid and vigorous growth, 
would also be beneficial. ~ Agricultural Division 
of the Patent office. 


——— 


| 








The Spider.—W hy hate and shudder at spiders? 
Because they entangle flies and killthem? That 
should entitle them to our gratitude, for flies, being 
troublesome and injurious to man, any other insect 
| that destroys them ought to be considered our ally, 
and taken intofriendship. Are they not beautiful ? 
The other day we observed one in the field. He 
was larger than a double-eagle and as bright and 
yellow, having colours more striking, indeed, be- 
cause harmoniously variegated. 

Now, as he had been at immense expense in 
building his capacious house, like the Crystal Palace 
proprietors of New York, and out of his own bowels 
too, which they did not—for speculators and bro- 
kers are not supposed to have any, purses being a 
complete substitute—having been at so much cost, 
he did not like to go away and leave his domicil 
behind him. For his stock of materials for such 
structures is limited, as well as the funds of the 
operators in the Fancies. Nature, it is said, only 
isupplies the spider family with a certain quantity 
at first, which, if they are extravagant in spending, 
they will have afterwards to make up by Anitting, 
Schuylerizing or stealing—the difference between 
which methods, we can not tarry to record, and 
|might not be able to do so, was ever so much time 
allowed us. In short, our spider resolved, as the 
palace proprietors, who may have taken the hint 
|from him, are said to have determined on—he re- 
solved to take his splendid dwelling down. 

So one morning he began in earnest to pull down, 
and, as far as we could judge, at the point where 
he had ended in putting it up; that is, the last 
timbers he had placed in the building were the 
first to be removed. Patiently and carefully he 
| worked, taking off filament by filament of those long 
j|beams and braces, which seemed single to the 
\naked eye, but yet were doubled and trebled and/| 
quadrupled to afford sufficient strength for so large 
a work. For this creature, it must be observed, 
has discovered no iron or other new material to/| 
weave into his productions, but is obliged to labour | 
with just the same raw material as when he spun 
|his web upon the grape vines of Eve. So if he 
wants augmented strength in any portion of his 
work, he can only attain it by putting several 
timbers together. 

By degrees, we could see, as he wrought, the 
main pillars and string-pieces lessening in size, and 
at length disappearing one by one, till finally, the 














whole habitation was invisible. What had become 


of it? We kepta sharp look-out at this juncture, 
for it was evidently the crisis of the enterprise. At 
last we saw the spider hoist a pack upon his back 
in the shape of a ball, and commence his journey, 
It was his house, which he was thus transporti 

to erect in a more favourable locality. Like , 
snail, he was thus carrying it upon his back, though, 
unlike that animal, he had the rough stock of ano. 
ther in his belly, should this tenement of his be 
dissolved by the hurricane, flood, or fire. The 


| beautiful, industrious, and provident creature ran 


along as nimble as Aneas, with his father, Anchi- 
ses, on his shoulders, though under the burden of 
all his worldly goods. He made for a large tree, 
where, notwithstanding all our vigilance, he dis. 
appeared. We sent after him a sincere wish, 
that he might obtain an eligible lot up-town, 
whither he was going, on easy terms.— Newark 
Advertiser. 
cosnnsatlpeinsittne 


A Good Conscience.—That conscience alone is 
good which is much busied iu self-examination, 
which speaks much with itself, and much with 
God. ‘This is both the sign that it is good, and 
the means to make it better. That soul will 
doubtless be very wary in its walk, which takes 
daily account of itself, and renders up that ac- 
count unto God. It will not live by guess, but 
naturally examine each step beforehand, because 
it is resolved to examine all after; will consider 
well what it should do, because it means to ask 
over again what it hath done. 

<tapeestlilerincaiats 
On Fretting. 

“Fret not thyself,” says the Psalmist. Man- 
kind have a great proneness to fret themselves. 
Their business does not prosper according to their 
expectations; customers do not pay promptly; 
competition is sharp; those in whom they have 
confided prove treacherous ; malice and envy hurl 
their envenomed shafts ; domestic affairs go contra- 
riwise; the wicked seem to prosper, while the 
righteous are abased. In every \pt there is ample 
material to make a goad of, which may pierce and 
rankle in our souls, if we are only so disposed. 

Fretting is of the nature of certain diseases, as- 
suming various types. Disease is sometimes acute 
—coming on suddenly in the midst of health, and 
with but little premonition, raging violently through 
the system, causing fever and racking pains; soon 
reaching its crisis and rapidly running its course, 
either to kill or to be cured. So with fretting. 
At times it overtakes the constitutionally and ha- 
bitually patient and gentle. Strong provocation 
assails them unawares, throws them off their guard, 
upsets their equanimity, and causes an overflowing 
of spleen that they did not know was in them to 
that degree. Even the gentle may thus have oe 
casion for taking heed to the injunction, “ Fret 
not.” 

Diseases, however, often assume a chronic type, 
becoming embedded in the system, deranging its 
organs, interfering with the performance of the 
natural and healthful functions, and lingering year 
after year, like a vampire, to extract the vital juices. 
In like manner, fretting becomes chronic. Peev- 
ishness, irritability, censoriousness, complaining, 
indulged in, assume a habit; gaining thereby 
strength and power, until the prevailing temper # 
fretfulness. It argues a sadly diseased condition 
of the soul, when this distemper becomes one of 
its fixtures. To such an one every thing goes 
wrong. The whole mechanism of society is thrown 
out of gear; instead of moving smoothly, as when 
lubricated by the oil of kindness and charity, 1 
cogs clash, and its pivots all grate harsbly. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Providential and Maternal Care. 

The protecting power of the great Creator is 
often manifest towards those who are cast out on 
the world, without any one to guard them from 
temptation, and lead them in the paths of righte- 
ousvess. However destitute such may feel, they 
should not despair of his divine regard and no- 
tice, and abandon themselves to evil habits and 
evil company, as though the salvation of their 
souls was of little moment, and none cared for 
them. Eminently good men and women have 
sprung from what the world esteems a low origin, 
and by the power of Divine grace, have been made 
instrumental in turning many sinners from the 
evil of their way. 

Benjamin Bangs was born in the county of 
Norfolk, in the year 1652, of reputable parents. 
The death of his father occurred in his infancy. 
When of suitable age, he was placed from home to 
Jearn a trade, in which he was subjected to serious 
diffeulties and dangers. His mother was a sor- 
rowful widow, with nine children at home, and a 
considerable farm to manage, which the unsettled 
state of the government rendered it perplexing to 
get alongwith. She was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, of good repute among his parishioners, of 
whom, when Benjamin Bangs visited the place of 
his residence many years after, the ancient inha- 
bitants said to him, he was a very pious man, and 
never extorted anything from his hearers, but 
accepted what they would freely give him. His 
mother was a religious woman, well educated, and 
inculeated the principles of her profession in her 
children, as well as teaching them to read and 
write. 

About his twelfth year he was much given to 
boyish sports, diverting himself in running, 
wrestling, and foot-ball playing, which was much 
practised in that part of the country, and his com- 
pany was sought by those who were fond of such 
pastime. His good mother, who felt a godly care 
for her children, would often impart counsel that 
drew their minds to a more serious way of life, 
which tended to preserve them from profanity, 
and the evil courses that many fell into, to the 
great dishonour of God, and true religion. “ Be- 
ing one day,” he says, “ by myself, not far from 
our habitation, I met with such a visitation, as I 
had been altogether ignorant of before, in which a 
sweet calmness came over my mind, and it arose 
in my heart, that if I could but keep to this, what 
might I grow up tointime. It affected me much, 
and resting with me some time, I acquainted my 
mother therewith. She greatly rejoiced, and en- 
couraged me to retire to it, and then I had a full 
intention so to do. When my companions got 
about me, pressing me to do as I used to do, 
although I had some inclination to answer their 
desire, I found something in me that laid a re- 
straint upon me, and prevented me from comply- 
ing with their solicitations. But through con- 
tinued importunities, and a natural inclination to 
a spirit of liberty, I came by degrees to lose much 
of the sense of that visitation, which now and 
then, upon serious reflection, caused me greatly 
to mourn for the loss I had sustained. Through 
often gratifying my youthful desires, and going 
from the instruction of my inward guide, I found 
a gradual decay as to religion to attend, even un- 
til at length I came to be left to myself.” How| 
often have young persons, through disobedience, | 
lost sight of the pearl of great price, and being 


THE FRIEND. 


not permitting her to furnish him with a capital 
when he should be of age, it was concluded to 
place him with a shoemaker, which would require 
but a small stock to begin with, should he live to 
need it, and he was accordingly apprenticed to one 
in the neighbourhood, for five years. It turned 
out that they were mistaken in his master’s cir- 
cumstances, for in less than a year, he informed 
Benjamin Bangs that he was unable to pay his 
debts, and fearing imprisonment, he thought he 
had no other way to escape but tu leave the place ; 
and desiring him to keep secret his situation, told 
him if he would go with him, he would take as much 
care of him as of himself; and if he inclined to go, 
he advised him to take leave of his mother, but 
not to disclose the master’s situation to her. This 
proved a severe trial to him; but considering that 
the fee given at his apprenticeship would be lost, 
he concluded it was better to embrace the offer ; 
and the man having a brother, they concluded to 
go together. Taking leave of his mother under 
such a prospect, and not being more than four- 
teen years old, the parting was with great reluc- 
tance, and she said to him, doubtless yearning 
over her son, ‘Child, it will not be long before I 
shall see thee again,” and with a heart very full, 
he returned to his master. 

About twelve o’clock the next night, they set 
out, and got within a mile of Edmundsbury in 


Suffolk, the night following. Next day they went) 


into the town, and having little money, they sat 
down there to work. Here they staid but a short 
time, before they left for London, which they 
reached in three days. The city lay as a heap of 
rubbish, it being soon after the great fire in the 
year 1666. Labourers being wanted there, they 
flocked in from all parts of the country, and his 
master and brother joined in the work, but he was 
able to do but little, and to live in idleness he 
could not be satisfied. They lived together under 
the character of brothers. His master fearing he 
should discover him, though he had no disposi- 


tion to do it, it appeared to Benjamin Bangs ne-| 


they were suffered to go out; but not pulling off 
their hats to the justices, the rude people plucked 
them off, and threw them over the wall. Those 
who were friends to them, secured what they could, 
and returned them to the owners; others who 
wanted prey, took a good hat, and left a worthless 
|one in its place. 

Sir John, taking a particular dislike to three of 

the Friends, who had probably spoken to him by 
way of rebuke, ordered a mittimus to be made to 
send them to prison. The warrants and prisoners 
being committed to the care of the constable to 
convey thither, he ran about to find wardsmen to 
| assist him, when all had gone, but Benjamin 
Bangs and one more. In their way, the prisoners 
with the constable’s leave, stopped in White- 
chapel to get some refreshment, and take a copy 
of the mittimus. While there, one of the Friends 
went to B. Bangs, and said, “Thou hast an inno- 
cent countenance, and dost not look like a perse- 
eutor.” “No,” he replied, “it is much contrary 
to my inclination.” ‘They answered, “ We be- 
| lieve thee, and freely forgive thee.”’ This had an 
effect upon him, and produced tenderness in his 
heart towards them. It was late before they de- 
livered their prisoners to the keeper, and as they 
returned through Ratcliff highway, the watchmen 
seized them, and threatened to put them in the 
round-house, for being out at that time of the 
night, but let them pass, on being told the cause. 
A few days after this, soldiers were sent from the 
tower to pull down the meeting-house, of which 
they made a ruin. 

Respecting himself, B. Bangs says, “ Although 
I was now in a loose way of living, yet I had some 
secret touches of that which was good, which 
raised a desire in me to go to some religious meet- 
ings, but cannot say that I got much benefit 
thereby, for liberty was still most grateful to me. 
But the good example I had in my childhood, did 
all along rest with me, by which I was preserved 
joan the profane way of life, that was too much 

practised in those times as well as now.” The 


| 


cessary they should separate, and proposing if| blessing of a godly mother, who not only set be- 


they could find a good workman of his own trade 
that he should work with him, it was not long 
before one was found, and he staid with him three 
years, and in the time became pretty well ac- 
quainted with shoemaking. After leaving this 
person, he took up with a company of the best 
workmen, which caused him to spend what he got 
among them, though he earned considerable. 
While he lived in Stepney parish, not far from 
Ratcliff meeting-house belonging to Friends, a hot 
persecution began against dissenters. Sir John 
Robinson, lieutenant of the tower, who was mali- 
ciously bent against Friends, sent one day a com- 
pany of his soldiers, with orders to break iuto the 
meeting-house, take out what seats they found, 
and burn them. Soon after this, he and another 
justice concluded to break up their meeting on a 
First-day. On this occasion the militia was raised, 
and some companies of foot also came from the 
tower, and many wardsmen were ordered to appear 
armed with halberts, amongst whom Benjamin was 
one, not from_inclination but by order of his mas- 
ter, although he says, “I had a secret desire to 
see what would be done.” Besides those forces, 
there came a multitude of spectators. Some came 
in good will, to see if they could in any way be 
serviceable to the sufferers, and others were evilly 
inclined to get what they could from them. The 


fore him a proper example, but pleaded with and 
counselled him to shun evil, and walk in the way 
of righteousness, was signally manifest, brought 
into remembrance as it was by the Holy Spirit, 
when Satan and evil advisers were striving to en- 
tice him into the broad way of destruction. The 
responsibility of older persons is great. Their 
character, their principles, and their actions may 
lead young people, either into the way of holiness, 
or down to the chambers of spiritual death. It is 
also important for young people to remember, that 
their accountability is great. Christ died for 
them, and has furnished them with a measure of 
his Holy Spirit, which shows them what it is 
wrong for them to do, and offers them strength to 
forsake every evil thing, and to enable them to 
|work righteousness in his fear. He is merciful 
and kind, and all-powerful to save them under 
| whatever circumstances they may be placed in this 
life if they obey Him; but where they are blessed 
with religious parents, their obligations to their 
Almighty Creator are increased. Where much 
has been given, much will be required. 
(To be continued.) 








Slag and Scorrie.—The production of iron by 
the smelting furnaces of Great Britain has reached 
3,000,000 tons annually; and by a moderate cal- 


deprived of all sense of heavenly good, they have|armed men had orders to let all the Quakers come | culation, it may be assumed, that for every ton of 
n left to temptation, and found themselves|into the meeting-house that would, but to suffer|iron two tons of slag are formed, making an ag- 
utterly unable to recover those sensations of peace|none to go out until the justices came. They|gregate of at least 6,000,000 tons of this hitherto 


and delight which the Truth gives. 


treated Friends with very rough language, calling 


useless material ; at the present time it costs the 


Between twelve and thirteen years old, he in-|them rogues and rebels, for mecting there con-|smelters noless than £150,000 to cart it away. 
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Celebrated English Oaks.—An English publi- 
cation gives the following account of the most 
celebrated oaks in England :—The oldest oak in 
England is supposed to be the Parliament Oak 
(from the tradition of Edward I. holding a parlia- 
ment under its branches) in Climpstone Park, be- 
longing to the Duke of Portland, the park being 
also the most ancient on the island; it was a park 
before the Conquest, and was seized as such by 
the conqueror. The tree is supposed to be 1500 
years old. The tallest oak in England was be- 
lieved to be the property of the same nobleman ; 
it was called the ‘ Duke’s walking stick,” was 
higher than Westminster Abbey, and stood till of 
late years. The largest oak in England is called 
Calthrop Oak, Yorkshire; it measures 78 fect in 
circumference where the trunk meets the ground. 
The Three Shire Oak, at Worksop, is so called 
from its covering part of the counties of York, 
Nottingham, and Derby. It had the greatest ex- 
panse of any recorded in this island, droping over 
767 square yards. The most productive oak was 
that of Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810. 
Its bark brought $1000, and its timber $8350. 
In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Monmouth- 
shire, there is said to be a room 42 feet broad 
and 227 feet long, the floor and wainscots of which 
were the production of a singld"oak tree grown on 
the estate. 


Mines and Miners.—The following enumera- 
tion shows the number of men employed in Bri- 
tish mines and their annual average produce : 
Coal miners, 216,366 52,000,000 tons of ore. 
Iron miners, 27,098 2,260,000 es 
Lead miners, 21,617 65,000 6 
Copper miners, 18,468 11,000 “ 

Tin miners, 12,912 9,000 a 
aiemeniemllgidtamnsiennsns 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


REMEMBRANCE LIPPINCOTT. 


Remembrance Lippincott, the son of Richard 
and Abigail Lippincott, was born at Dorchester, 
New England, on the 15th of the Ninth month, 
1650. His parents being convinced, soon after 
his birth, of the truth of the principles beld by 


the people called Quakers, he was brought under | 


the restraints which the faithful members of that 
society endeavour to exercise on their children. 
When George Keith endeavoured to lead astray 
the society, of which he had long been an advo- 
cate, his sophistries were plied with the most suc- 
cess in East Jersey, where John Barclay, brother 
of his old Friend, Robert, lent his influence to sus- 
tain him. It seemed for a time as if the meetings 
of Friends there would be broken up. Amid the 
general shaking, the children of old Richard Lip- 
pincott stood firm for the truth. The testimony 
of the Yearly Meeting against George Keith, was 
signed by four sons of that sufferer for the Truth, 
all indeed who were then living,—Remembrance, 
John, Restore and Freedom. Jacob had died in 
1689. 

It appears that Remembrance received a gift in 
the ministry in the exercise of which he was use- 
ful. His Friends sum up his life in a few words, 
“Remembrance Lippincott departed this life the 
11th day of the Twelfth month, 1722. He was 
clerk of our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
many years; a diligent attender of our meeting 
for worship; his labour was acceptable to 
Friends.” 








JOSEPH PARKER. 


Joseph Parker was born in Shrewsbury, the 
28th of the Sixth month, 1673. He was a wor- 
thy elder, his life and conversation being exem- 
plary. He duly attended our religious meetings 
for worship and discipline: He was zealous for 
the good order of the church, and careful to pro- 
mote the discipline thereof. He departed this 
life the Third month, 1723. 


JOHN BLUNSTONE. 


This Friend with many others from Derbyshire, 
in England, came to Pennsylvania, in 1682, and 
settled west of the river Schuylkill, at a place they 
named after their native county and county town, 
Derby, but which soon became known as Darby. 
The certificate of membership he brought with 
him, was issued by a Monthly Meeting, held at 
Breach-house, on the 13th day of the Fifth month, 
1682. Towards the close of the year he arrived, 
he was chosen one of the council of the New Pro- 
vince, indicating that he possessed the confidence 
and respect of his fellow citizens. This office he 
at different times held, but he evidently was dis- 
satisfied that so much of his time was absorbed in 
public business, and he at last was released from 
it at his own request. He did for a time submit 
to be one of the justices for the county of Chester. 

He was one of those who bore testimony against 
George Keith, signing the testimony of the Meet- 
ing of Ministers against him. He had received 
a gift in the ministry, and often laboured with life 
and power for the everlasting good of his fellow- 
creatures. He was also much employed in soci- 
ety matters, in Yearly Meeting appointments and 
otherwise. As he was often employed in com- 
mittees to prepare epistles, and to examine books, 
it is to be supposed that he had received a com- 
petent education, especially as he wrote a pretty 
fair hand. Every thing indicates that he pos- 
sessed the unity and confidence of his Friends. 

I have found no trace of his services as a gospel 
minister, except the attendance of some meetings 
in Philadelphia. He probably travelled but little 
with certificates or minutes. His Friends say, 
‘the had a lively gift in the ministry, [was] exem- 
plary in his family and in the church ; zealous for 
good order; a kind and hospitable man, both to 
Friends and others.” He was one of the honest- 
hearted opposers of negro slavery, and did his 
utmost to prepare Friends for an extension of their 
testimony against that iniquitous practice. Yet 
he lived in love with his brethren, who had not 
seen so far as he had. He died the 22d of the 
Sixth month, 1723, being advanced in years. 


Z JOHN SOMERS. 


This Friend was born in the city of Worcester, 
in England, about the year 1640. He was con- 
vinced of the Truth in England, and was one of 
the early settlers in Pennsylvania, where we find 
him, in 1688, a resident of Philadelphia county, 
and belonging to what was then called Dublin 
Meeting.* He probably married, whilst residing 
there, Hannah , a Friend, born in his native 
town. She was much his junior ; but being a rcligi- 
ous woman, she proved a valuable companion to him 
through the remainder of his life. Of her we 
shall have something further to say. 

In a few years after 1700, John Somers re- 
moved with his family to Great Egg Harbour. 
His Friends of that meeting say of him, “ He was 
very serviceable in several respects amongst his 
neighbours ; of an orderly life and conversation 
agreeable to the profession he made.” After a 


* In 1692, John Somers signed the testimony of Phi- 
ladelphia Quarterly Meeting against George Keith. 


no record. 


time a gift in the ministry was conferred on him, 
to which his memorialists state they “ believe he 
was faithful. He lived in unity with his Friends, 
and died in the year 1723, being upwards of 80 
years of age, and was buried at a burying-ground 
at Somerset Plantation.” 


ZACHARY JESS. 


This valuable minister of the gospel resided at 
Springfield, Burlington Co., New Jersey. Of the 
time of his birth, convincement and entrance into 
the ministry, we have no information. At the time 
of the General Meeting of Ministers, in the Se. 
venth month, 1718, he received a certificate of 
unity in visiting Friends on Long Island, in com. 
pany with Edward Andrews. This visit was paid, 
and by a returning certificate from a Quarterly 
Meeting on that island, his labour there was to 
their satisfaction. They testify that they “had 
unity with his service for Truth, both in conver. 
sation and doctrine.” 

In the Seventh month, 1721, he had a certi- 
ficate from the same meeting to pay a general 
visit throughout New England. On returning the 
certificate in the next year, he gave an account of 
his travels and labours of love on this journey, 
which was to the satisfaction of his Friends, and 
is noticed as being “ well received.” 

The testimony issued by his Quarterly Meeting 
concerning him many years after his death, runs 
thus,—“ He travelled in the service of Truth 
through the Eastern Provinces, to good satisfac. 
tion, and was respected at home; and died in 
unity with Friends, in the Sixth month, 1724.” 


THOMAS RIDGWAY. 

This Friend was a member of Little Egg Har- 
bour Monthly Meeting at the time of his death, 
which took place on the 20th of Sixth month, 
1724. He stood in the station of elder, and was 
an honest, upright supporter of the Truth. His 
Friends say of him, His ‘eqnversation was an- 
swerable to our profession; [he] was zealous for 
putting the discipline in practice. [He] departed 
this life in unity with Friends.” | 


SAMUEL BUNTING. 


Samuel Bunting was one of the early settlers of 
West Jersey, being there about 1678. He was 
at that time ranked among the useful and valua- 
ble Friends. A gift in the ministry was commit 
ted to him, which he exercised to the comfort and 
edification of the church. He was very diligent 
in the attendance of religious meetings, and was 
frequently employed by the General Meeting of 
Ministers on important appointments, which ma- 
nifested their unity with him, and confidence in 
his judgment. 

His residence was at Chesterfield, and except 
at the time of his attendance at this Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, we find little mention of his be- 
ing from home. In 1722 he was with John Oxley 
at Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting. His Friends have 
given forth this short memorial concerning him. 

“Samuel Bunting departed this life the 20th 
of Second month, 1725, in an advanced age. He 
was one of the first settlers in Chesterfield, before 
any meeting-house was built. [He] had a public 
testimony, and was very serviceable to that meet 
ing in the discipline of the church. At [that] 
place his service lay chiefly, he not having travel- 
led much abroad. He was a liberal entertainer of 
travelling Friends, but a discourager of forward 
spirits.” ad 

There was a Rachel Bunting in 1702, a minis- 
ter among Friends, who was probably the wife of 
Samuel. Of the time of her death, I have found 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
He who in wisdom planned this beauteous earth, 
Who called from chaos all creation forth, 
Through the void waste, who bade vast system’s run 
Kindling in varying brightness one by one, 
Yet taketh note with his All-seeing eye, 
Of every human soul beneath the sky, 
And taketh thought in his All-knowing mind 
Of all the joys and cares which each may find. 
"Twas love for each that brought his Son below, 
To have our temptings, and to bear our woe, 
His life was mercy wheresoe’er he went, 
His death was pardon to the penitent. 
And now in glory by the throne above 
He stands our advocate supreme in love; 
And in our hearts descending by his grace, 
He seeks to fit us for a heavenly place. 
His spirit points us duties to fulfil, 
And as we seek his aid, to work his will, 
We shall on earth oft taste his perfect peace, 
And rest at last where joys shall never cease. 
—————— -e—___—__ 
Selected. 
THE WATERS OF MARAH. 


“ And Moses cried unto the Lord, and the Lord show- 
ed him a tree, which, when he had cast into the wa- 
ters, the waters were made sweet.” 


By Marah’s stream of bitterness 
When Moses stood and cried, 

Jehovah heard his fervent prayer, 
And instant help supplied : 

The prophet sought the precious tree 
With prompt, obedient feet ; 

’Twas cast into the fount, and made 
The bitter waters sweet. 


Whene’er affliction o’er thee sheds 
Its influence malign, 

Then, sufferer, be the prophet’s prayer 
And prompt obedience, thine: 

Tis but a Marah’s fount, ordain’d 
Thy faith in God to prove, 

And prayer and resignation shall 
Its bitterness remove. 


a as 


“ ABIDE WITH US.” 


Tarry with me, O my Saviour! 
For the day is passing by ; 
See! the shades of evening gather, 
And the night is drawing nigh ; 
Tarry with me! tarry with me! 
. Pass me not unheeded by. 


Many friends were gathered round me, 
In the bright days of the past; 

But the grave has closed above them, 
And I linger here the last; 

I am lonely; tarry with me, 
Till the dreary night is past. 


Dimmed for me is earthly beauty, 
And the spirit’s eye would fain 
Rest upon Thy lovely features : 
Shall T seek, dear Lord, in vain ? 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour! 
Let me see thy smile again. 


Dull my ear to earth-born music, 

Speak Thou, Lord, in words of cheer: 
Feeble, tottering my footstep, 

Sinks my heart with sudden fear ; 
Cast Thine arms, dear Lord! around me, 

Let me feel Thy presence near. 


Faithful memory paints before me 
Every deed and thought of sin; 
Open thou the blood filled fountain, 
Cleanse my guilty soul within : 

Tarry, thou forgiving Saviour, 
Wash me wholly from my sin. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, 
Paler now the glowing west; 
Swift the night of death advances— 
Shall it be the night of rest? 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour! 
Lay my head upon Thy breast. 


Feeble, trembling, fainting, dying, 
Lord, I cast myself on Thee ; 
Tarry with me through the darkness, 
While I sleep; still watch by me 
Till the morning, then awake me, 
Dearest Lord, to dwell with Thee! 
Knickerbocker. 


THE FRIEND. 





. From the Edinburgh Review. 
On the Fibrous Plants of India. 

Though the fibres imported from India include 
neither any real hemp nor any true flax, yet they 
include materials which may be usefully substi- 
tuted for both, while for many of the purposes to 
which hemp and flax are severally applied they 
are superior to either. It will be sufficient for 
our present purpose if we briefly describe the most 
important of the fibres we already receive from 
India, and of the other fibrous materials which 
India might send us, and state the circumstances 
which render a large importation of all of them 
either possible or desirable. 

But first it may interest the reader to be in- 
formed why hemp fibre should be comparatively 
little grown, and should not be at all imported 
from India, although the true hemp plant is de- 
scribed as a native of that country. ‘here appear 
to be two reasons for this apparent anomaly. The 
first is, that the low country of India is so rich in 
other fibres which are either more rapid in their 
growth, more easily prepared, more beautiful to 
the eye, or more durable, that the natives for home 
use prefer them to hemp. The second is, that 
hemp is cultivated largely and widely for the 
sake of the churrus and bhang which it yields. 
The churrus is the well-known resin of hemp, or 
the inspissated juice of the leaves obtained from 
the plant by rubbing between the hands, and 
bhang is the name usually given to the dried 
leaves and twigs. Both of these are extensively 
used as soothing and exhilarating narcotics. The 
former is swallowed in the form of pills or boluses, 
the latter is smoked either alone or mixed with a 
certain proportion of tobacco. It will give an 
idea of the extent to which the hemp plant is 
cultivated for this luxurious purpose if we add 
from another authority that the use of it, asa 
narcotic, prevails in Asia and Africa among not 
less than two or three hundred millions of men ! 

But what becomes of the fibre, it will naturally 
be. asked? The resin and the leaves and twigs 
being removed, why should the hemp fibre not be 
made use of also? The reason of this is, that the 
mode of culture best suited for the production of 
bhang, and usually followed in Lower India, is 
not adapted to the growth of a valuable fibre. All 
plants when grown thickly together, shoot up in 
height, branch little, and if the soil be rich and 
moist, are of a looser and more spongy texture. 
If fibrous plants be so raised, they yield finer, 
softer, stronger, and more flexible threads. Hence, 
both hemp and flax when cultivated for their 
fibres are sown more or less thickly, and are pulled 
up about the season of flowering, and usually be- 
fore the seeds are permitted to ripen. But in 
India, when cultivated as a narcotic, the seed of 
of the hemp plant is not sown thick as it ought 
to be when intended for cordage. The natives 
first sow it thin, and afterwards transplant the 
young plants, placing them at distances of nine 
or ten feet from each other. 

“The effect of this is to expose them more 
freely to the light, heat, and air, by the agency of 
which the plant is-enabled to perfect its secretions 
in a more complete manner, and the bhang will 
consequently be of a more intoxicating nature. 
The fibrous and woody parts at the same time at- 
tain a greater degree of stiffness and solidity, as is 
found to be the case with timber trees similarly 
exposed. The hemp plant, thus grown, will branch 
much. It may be small in dry situations, and 
large in rich and moist ones, but in either case its 
fibres are found, both in Europe and India, to be 
rougher, stiffer, and more difficult to separate from 
the woody part than is desirable, but seed is pro- 
duced in larger quantity and of better quality.” 








The consequence of this is, that other plants are 
cultivated specially for their fibres, while the seeds, 
leaves, twigs, and resin being removed, the hemp- 
stalk and fibre are burned. But if the mode of 
growth be the main reason why the hemp fibre 
is usually neglected in Lower India, a change in 
the system of culture seems the only thing neces- 
sary to produce an article which will work more 
kindly and be fitted for the European market. 
This is the opinion of Dr. Royle, and of other 
persons, both naturalists and civil servants of the 
company, who have resided long in the. East. 
Sown thick, they believe the hemp plant will yield 
a long and flexible fibre more valuable for cordage 
than the fibres usually cultivated in India, and 
that a demand for the article from this country 
would encourage and promote this mode of cul- 
ture. 

Past experience seems to render it doubtful 
whether hemp thus grown in Lower India would 
equal in strength the Russian, Polish, and Italian 
hemps, which bring the highest price in the Eu- 
ropean markets. But towards the foot, and on the 


‘lower slopes of the Himalayas, where the climate 


is colder, there is reason to believe that hemp of 
the strongest and most valuable kind might be 
extensively cultivated. ' 

“In the Himalayas the hemp grows wild, and 
is, moreover, carefully cultivated, both on account 
of its exhilarating secretions and its strong and 
flexible fibre. With the properties of this the 
Hillmen are well acquainted, as they make with 
it both twine and rope, and a coarse cloth (bhan- 
gela), with which they clothe themselves, as well 
as make sacks and bags. Their hempen wrappers 
they wear much as a Highlander does his plaid, 
fixing it in front with a wooden skewer, instead of 
a brooch. A traveller in the Himalayas, some 
years since, described the natives as applying 
hemp ‘extensively to purposes of a domestic na- 
ture, such as hanging their supernumerary female 
children, administering ropes’-end to their wives, 
penning up cattle, and making a sort of netted, or 
knitted, or knotted shoes, to which a sole of un- 
tanned leather is sometimes, but by no means 
generally, affixed.’ ” 

They prepare from it, also, a coarse kind of 
cloth, which they send into the plains for making 
very durable grain sacks, and they twine it into 
very strong ropes, which they eniploy for crossing 
their rivers. Grown among the hills, at a height 
of three to seven thousand feet, it is described as 
remarkable for strength, and for the divisibility, 
fineness, and softness of its fibres. It is not im- 
possible, therefore, that Himalayan hemp may by- 
and-by occupy an important place in our European 
markets, and it is to be hoped that besides encour- 
aging the growth of the plant-in these localities as 
an important article of export, our Indian Gov- 
ernment may be able also, by means of railroads 
and otherwise, to provide those easy and econo- 
mical means of transit without which it cannot be 
conveyed with a profit to the British islands. 

To flax-fibre as an Indian product the same 
remarks apply as to the growth of hemp. That 
the flax-plant is extensively cultivated in India is 
shown by the fact that linseed forms an important 
article of Indian export. We import at present 
annually about 600,000 cwts. of this seed, two- 
thirds of which come from Russia, while our In- 
dian possessions export annually about an equal 


|quantity, one-half of which goes to North Ame- 


rica. If to this large export of seed we add the 
vast quantity which is used in India itself for the 
manufacture of linseed oil and oil-cake for the 
feeding of cattle, we shall form an idea of the 
comparative extent to which the flax-plant is cul- 
tivated in India for its seed. Yet, almost every- 
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where the stalks and husks are burned as a use- 
less refuse. In a few places only—and those, as 
with the hemp-plant, towards the north, where 
the cotton and other common fibres cease to be 
produced,—is the fibre of the flax-plant separated 
and used for the manufacture of twines and coarser 
cloths. 
(To be continued.) 
sFiccllealiidbsthiien 

Railways in Russia.—The carriage allotted for 
my special use was about ten feet square; it was 
furnished with two sofas and chairs, a small card 
table, and two side tables. On the sofas I could 
have reclined at full length—a convenience very 
desirable, and generally denied us on English rail- 
ways—both sofas and chairs had air cushions, and 
were very comfortable. I looked into several first 
and second class carriages, and they all appeared 
nicely fitted up, although not like the one assigned 
to me; the second class carriages had cushions su- 

erior to those of the first class on English railways, 

and afforded plenty of room to each individual, al- 
lowing of his sitting without cramping his knees 
upon those of the person opposite tohim. We left| 
Moscow at eleven o’clock precisely—M. Sherman, 
my servant, and myself, occupying this little room 
to ourselves; our baggage was stowed away in 
another carriage. I was pleased to perceive that 
there was no unnecessary hurry.in the railway move- | 
ments such as those which annoy the English tra- | 
veller; plenty of time was allowed at every station 
to the passengers to take their meals, and in each 
there was all that could be required in the way of 
refreshments. The time allowed for the train to 
pass from one station to another is carefully fixed 
for the driver, who dare not arrive a minute sooner 
or later; so that, in some cases, we had to go very 
slowly, in order not to arrive before the time. This, 
however, is not unpleasant, as people on the conti- 
nent do not give way to that nervous hurry which 
fidgets us and shortens our lives. Who in England 
has time to look around him? Rich and poor 
seem to be urged along by an impetus which pre- 
vents their thinking of anything except their next 








appointment, and as soon as that is kept, their 
thoughts fly to the next.—English Prisoners in 
Russia. 


———~o——_—_ 


Barelay’s Brief Contrast. 

“ Your religion (sayest thou) will be welcome to 
the worst and wickedest of men; for you will 
please them exceedingly, in crying down of ordinan- 
ces, the observation of the sabbath, and private and 
family prayers, &c. Answ. We cry down no or- 
dinance of God, but your hypocritical ways; and 
we know no worse men, than those hypocrites, 
whom we are so far from pleasing, in crying down 
their hypocritical prayers and performances, that 
they fret and gnash at us with their teeth: and if 
they could get their will, would tear us in pieces, 
for witnessing against those things. And they are 
very blind who see not, that the denying of those 
things in shadow and bare formality, and establish- 
ing them in the power and substance, can no ways 
be acceptable to the wicked, but most unpleasing 
to hypocrites, who can perform the one, but not 
the other. But now let us examine, whether your 
principles, or ours, be most acceptable to the wick- 
ed and hypocrites. 1. Wicked men and hypocrites 
love well to hear that they can never be free from 
their sins in this life, and that they must always 
sin. 2. They love well to hear, to be justified by 
Christ without them, and his righteousness with- 
out, but not by him and his righteousness within 
them. 3. They love well to hear, that the words 
without them are the only rule, which they can 
wrest according to their own corrupt inclinations ; 
but they love not to hear, that the word and light 
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of God within, is to be their rule, which they can- 
not wrest nor bend. 4. They love well to hear, 
that they may use the fashions and customs of this 


world, bow and cringe, and give and receive the/|to effect so desirable a result. 


Vermont woman, who has surprised us by maki 

old potatoes as good as new, dry, mealy, and fresh 

has disclosed to us the process she puts them through 
The potatoes are 


honour of this world. 5. They love to hear they|pared and put to soak in cold water from four to 


may use sports, and games, and plays. 


6. To|six hours ; then dropped into water which is alread 


wear laces, and ribbons, and gold rings, and other | boiling—an essential point ; anda little salt added to 


superfluity. 


7. They love well to hear, that men|the water improvesthem. Take them from the fire 


must not expect to hear God immediately, being |the moment they are done ; pour off all the water 
such as those who said, let not God speak unto us. |and let them stand uncovered in the kettle over 


|8. They love well to hear, that water-baptism and | the fire till the water evaporates from the surface, 
giving of bread and wine, are the ordinances of|and they are ready for the table. 


God, and the true baptism and supper; for then | astonish those who try it for the first time, and the 
they think they are Christians, if they partake of | will neverreturn tothe old method of boiling them, 
these outward things; and they are mad against | with the skins on.— Springfield Republican, 


us, who call them shadows. And as for their ob- 
servation of that called the Sabbath, we find none 
more plead for it, than profane light men and wo- 


men; for they can easily dispense to bear a man| meat,” Job xxxiv. 3. 





For “ The Friend.” 
“The ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth 
On reading in the present 


talk for an hour or two, and then have all the rest| number of “The Friend,” “Wm. Penn’s words in 
of the day to spend in idleness, vain communication, |a preface to the works of Charles Marshall,” also 
and frequenting the ale-house, and decking them-|the accompanying remarks :—I can say my spirit 


selves with vain apparel. 


10. They love to hear, | did rejoice, and, a little prayer something similar 


that they may be members of the church, though |to this was raised :—* Lord, evermore give us this 


they have no infallible evidence of holiness. 11. 
They love to hear of your doctrine of election and 
reprobation. 12. And of your doctrine, once in 
grace, and ever in grace, whereby they feed them- 
selves in presumption and carelessness. Many 
other particulars could be mentioned, but these 
may serve enough to show, that your principles 
are pleasing to the wicked and hypocrites, and ours 
displeasing.” 





Sagacity of the Northern Bears.—On one oc- 
carion, a bear was seen to swim cautiously to a 
rough piece of ice, on which two female walruses 
were lying asleeep with their cubs. The wily ani- 
mal crept up some hummocks behind the party, 
and with its fore-feet loosened a large block of ice ; 
this, with the help of his nose and paws, he rolled 
and carried until immediately over the heads of 
the sleepers, when he let it fall on one of the old 
animals, which was instantly killed. The other 
walrus, with its cubs, rolled into the water; but 
the younger one of the stricken female remained 
by its dam; upon this helpless creature the bear 
now leaped down, and thus completed the destruc- 
tion of two animals which it would not have ven- 
tured toattack openly. * * * Thestratagems 
practised in taking large scals are not much less 
to be admired. ‘These creatures are remarkably 
timid, and for that reason always lie to bask or 
sleep on the very edge of the pieces of floating ice, 
so that on the slightest alarm they can by one roll 
tumble themselves into their favourite element. 
They are exceedingly restless, constantly moving 
short naps. As with all wild creatures, they turn 
expecting danger from that quarter. The bear, 
on seeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the 
water, and swims until he is leeward of him, from 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silently makes 
his approaches, and so arranges his distance that 
at the last dive he comes up to the spot where the 
seal is lying. 


bear’s clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies still, 
his destroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him 


Narrative. 
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one in a hundred knows how to do that. 


watery, solid, and every way disagreeable. 


their head from side to side, and sleeping by very | 


their attention to the direction of the wind, as if 


If the poor animal attempts to es- 
cape by rolling into the water, he falls into the 


on the ice, and devours him at his leisure.—King’s 


How to Cook Potatoes.—Potatoes at this season 
are very poor eating, unless rightly cooked, and not 
Treated 
as in the fall and winter, they come upon the table 


A jot the day. 


bread.” 

“This is the bread that cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life unto the world.” “This 
is my beloved Son, hear ye him.” Surely every 
true born child can say, “it is good for us to be 
here.” Well, as we keep here, I verily believe, 
“our bread will be given us,” either immediately 
or instrumentally, and “our water will be sure.” 

It is our heavenly Father’s good pleasure to give 
to all his humble, depending children, the king- 
dom ; therefore, may our eye and expectation be on 
the Lord, and himalone. He “is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we can ask or think,” 
and make a way where no way can be seen: Ah! me- 
thinks there are those who if faithful in their alle- 
giance to their dear Lord and master, will yet 
have to praise him as on the banks of deliverance. 
A new song will be put into their mouths: even 
“the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb, saying: Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just and true 
are all thy ways, thou King of Saints.” Rev. 
xv. 3. 

Eighth mo. 18th, 1855. 

—_—-@———. 

A Western Prairie in Summer.—I shall never 
forget the sensations with which I looked abroad 
| tor the first time upon one of these wide-extended 
champaigns. The morning was one of the brightest 
and most beautiful of midsummer. The prairie 
|was then decked in its richest attire of wild ver- 
dure and bright flowers. As I entered upon it, 
descending from a gently sloping bluff, there was 
spread out before me one vast, unbroken, level 
plain; to which my eye could discover no boun- 
dary, except in the distance on the north. I was 
struck with the novelty and grandeur of the scene 
—the prairie resembling a vast sea of living green, 
its tall grass waving majestically in the breeze, as 
the waters of old ocean roll and undulate before 
the winds. As I rode out upon this prairie, the 
bluffs behind me and the distant skirting woods on 
the north gradually faded from view, until they 
entirely disappeared, and I was, as the dwellers on 
these plains say, out of sight of land. 








The New Metal Alumnium is now said to be 
an unquestioned conquest of science, and may be 
produced in any quantity for $3 a pound. Further 
improvements are expected to reduce its cost to 
fifty cents, when it will naturally replace iron ia 
many household and familiar utensils. This dis 
covery is one of the positive scientific achievements 
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A Testimony from Thirsk Monthly meeting in 
Yorkshire, concerning MABEL BARKER. 

« About the year 1741, it pleased the Lord, in 
the riches of his love, to raise up our well-beloved 
friend Mabel Barker to bear testimony to his bles- 
sed Truth; in which service she manifested her 
love and zeal for the prosperity thereof, by her fre- 
quent exercise and labour amongst us. Her con- 
cern was great for the welfare of our immortal 
souls, and that we might demean ourselves so as to 
give no just occasion for the Truth to be evil spoken 
of; advising us to be very careful in all our de- 
portment among men ; sometimes expressing the 
great need there was for her to be careful, upon 
her own account, lest she should offend in thought, 
word, or deed ; and that she believed all had the 
like need, but was afraid all did not see their need 
to be so great as it really was; and so would ten- 
derly advise, to the comfort and consolation of her 
friends; for the Lord blessed her in her labour, 
and often eminently attended her in her ministry 
with his divine power, whereby the hearts of many 
were reached, and the heritage of God watered by 
the divine showers, that, through her, as an instru- 
ment in the hand of the Lord, fell upon them. 
Oh! the bedewing seasons and comfortable oppor- 
tunities, which we have had with this our Friend, 
the impressions whereof at times still revive upon 
our spirits, and makes us sensible our loss of her is 
great; but as we are well satisfied it is her eternal 
gain, we dare not murmur, but say, as one of old, 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord: desiring that 
others may be raised up, and made willing to 
labour faithfully in the Lord’s vineyard, as we be- 
lieve this our friend hath done; for it was her 
great concern, that his work might be done to his 
own praise: and she was willing to lend a helping 
hand to the weak, that so all might be encouraged 
therein. 

“She laboured much, and was very serviceable to 
our women Friends, for the promoting of good 
order amongst them, that the church might be kept 
clean from the defilements of the world, and that 
it might be so, she spared no pains or advice, which 
she thought would tend to the glory of God, or the 
good of her Friends, being willing to spend and be 
spent, according to her ability, for his cause, as 
she sometimes would declare. She travelled not 
much abroad in the service of Truth, save in our 
own county and the county of Durham, or meet- 
ings adjacent, for her labour was much about home. 

“She visited the families of Friends in our own 
Monthly Meeting, in which service we have cause 
to believe, she was an instrument of good to those 
whom she so visited, being one who, we doubt not, 
was rightly qualified for such a work, and did ad- 
vise from her own experience. 

“She was exemplary in the course and conduct 
of her life, meek, gentle and courteous to all, a 
great lover of peace, concord and unity, which she 
laboured much to promote amongst us, being an 
example of good to those she was conversant with ; 
4 loving wife, an affectionate mother, a good neigh- 
bour and kind friend : and as she lived, so she died, 
4 pattern of meekness and innocency, and no doubt 
's at rest from her labours, and her works follow 
her. And that it may be so with us and all the 
Lord’s people, is the fervent desire and breathing 
of our souls to the Lord; that we, like her, may 

concerned to work the work of our day, fight 
the good fight of faith, and hold out to the end, 
as she has done ; that we may be entitled to that 
immortal crown that will never fade away. 

“She departed this life the 14th of the Third 
month, 1751, aged fifty-four years, a minister up- 
Wards of nine years. Her corpse was interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground at Thirsk the 16th of said 
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month, being accompanied by a great many Friends 
and others.” 





A Puzzled Pig.—One of our western farmers, 
being very much annoyed last summer by his best 
sow breaking into the corn-field, search was insti- 
tuted in vain for a hole in the rail fence. Failing 
to find any, an attempt was next made to drive out 
the animal by the same way of her entrance; but 
of course without success. The owner then re- 
solved to watch her proceedings ; and posting him- 
self at night in a fence-corner, he saw her enter at 
one end of a hollow log, outside the field, and 
emerge at the other end, within the enclosure. 
“ Eureka,” cried he, “I have you now, old lady !” 
Accordingly, he proceeded, after turning her out 
once more, to so arrange the log (it being very 
crooked) that both ends opened on the outside of 
the field. ‘The next day the animal was observed 
to enter at her accustomed place, and shortly 
emerge again. ‘ Her astonishment,” says our in- 
formant, “at finding herself in the same field 
whence she had started, is too ludicrous to be de- 
scribed! She looked this way and then that, 
grunted her dissatisfaction, and finally returned to 
the original starting place ; and, after a deliberate 
survey of matters, to satisfy herself that it was all 
right, she again entered the log. 


more surprise than before, and, turning about, re- 
traced the log in an opposite direction. Finding 
this effort likewise in vain, after looking long and 
attentively at the position of things, with a short, 
angry grunt of disappointment, and perhaps fear, 
she turned short round, and started off on a brisk 
run; nor could either coaxing or driving ever after 
induce her to visit that part of the field.” She 
seemed to have a “superstition” concerning the 
spot.—Knickerbocker. 
——— 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
WONDERS OF VISION. 

One of the wonders of vision has been well pre- 
sented to the mind by Dr. Dick. “ Let us,” he 
says, ‘suppose oursclves stationed on Arthur’s 
seat, or on the top of Salisbury Crags, in the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh. Turning our face to the 
north-west, the city, with its castles, spires, and 
stately edifices, presents itself to our view. Be- 
yond it, on the north and west, a beautiful coun- 
try, adorned with villas, plantations, and fertile 
fields, stretches as far as the eye can reach, till 
the view is bounded by the castle of Stirling, at 
the distance of more than thirty miles. On the 
right hand we behold the port of Leith, the ship- 
ping in the roads, the coast of Fife, the isles of 
Inchkeith and of May, and the Frith of Forth, 
gradually losing itself in the German Ocean. If 
we suppose the length of this landscape to be forty 
miles, and its breadth twenty-five, it will, of 
course, comprehend an area of a thousand square 
miles.” After adverting to the immense multi- 
tude of rays of reflecting light which flow in all 
directions from the myriads of objects which com- 
pose the surrounding scene, Dr. Dick continues : 
—‘Let me now attend to another circumstance, 
no less admirable than the preceding, and that is 
the distinct impression which I have of the shape, 
colours, and motion of the multiplicity of objects 
I am now contemplating, and the small space 
within which their images are depicted at the 
bottom of my eye. Could a painter, after a long 
series of ingenious efforts, delineate the extensive 
landscape now before me on a piece of paper not 
exceeding the size of a silver sixpence, so that 
every object might be as distinctly seen, in its 
proper state and colour, as it now appears when I 
survey the scene around me, he would be incom- 


On emerging | 
ouce more on the wrong side, she evinced even} 


parably superior to all the masters of his art that 
ever went before him. This effect, which far 
| transcends the utmost efforts of human genius, is 
| accomplished in a moment, in millions of instances, 
| by the hand of nature, or, in other words, by ‘ the 
| finger of God.’ 
| ‘All the objects Iam now surveying, compre- 
'hending an extent of a thousand square miles, are 
accurately delineated at the bottom of my eye, on 
a space less than half an inch in diameter. How 
delicate then must be the strokes of that Divine 
pencil which has formed such a picture! I turn 
my eyes to the castle of Edinburgh, which appears 
| ane of the most conspicuous objects in my field of 
view. Supposing that portion of it which strikes 
my eye to be 500 feet long, and 90 feet in height, 
I find, by calculation, that it occupies only the 
six hundred thousandth part of an inch. I next 
direct my eye towards the Frith of Forth, and 
perceive a steamboat sailing between Queensferry 
and Newhaven. I distinctly trace its motion for 
ithe space of forty minutes, at the end of which it 
reaches the chain-pier at Newhaven, having passed 
over a space of five miles in length, which is but 
the eighth part of lineal extent of the landscape 
in that direction; and consequently occupies in 
ithe picture formed on my retina, a lineal space of 
ouly one-sixteenth of an inch in extent. And, if 
the boat be reckoned about 88 fect in length, its 
|image is only the three hundredth part of this ex- 
|tent, and fills a space in the eye of only the four 
| thousand eight-hundredth part of a lineal inch.” 





—_—_-_ 

Discovery of the body of Balmat, the Swiss 
Guide.—Jaques Balmat, the celebrated guide of 
Chamouni, who was lost in the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, about twenty-one years ago, while acting 
a3 guide to some travellers, was found a few days 
ago, according to the Gazette de Lausanne, in the 
broken up ice which forms the arch (voute) of Avey- 
ron. To the astonishment of persons passing that 
way, the body of a man was discovered, the upper 
portion being still buried in its frozen tomb. A 
number of persons were promptly summoned to the 
spot, and after cautious efforts with pickaxes and 
other instruments, they succeeded in disengaging 
|the remains of the old and popular guide, Jaques 
| Balmat, in a state of the most perfect preservation. 
The body was immediately conveyed to Chamouni 
where it received every mark of honour and respect. 
| Jaques Balmat acquired some celebrity by being 
lone of the guides to M. Saussure, the naturalist, 
in the year 1786. 





| 
| 





The Horizontal Posture in Fainting.—The 
Medical Times gives an analysis of Richardson’s 
theory, of the manner in which the recumbent or 
| horizontal posture produces recovery from fainting. 
It is well known that the arterial blood sent from 
the heart first ascends and the venous blood descends 
| from the upper and ascends from the lower parts. 
When the blood is withdrawn from the upper part 
|of the erect body, the heart loses its power of send- 
|ing the blood along the aorta ; hence the blood, 
| losing the vis a tergo, gravitates in the veins of the 
lower half of the body. The heart ceases to pulsate 
and the blood coagulates in the veins, and death 
would ensue, but the body falls, oris laid down, and 
then the blood contained in the veins of the lower 
part of the body is poured intu the heart, exciting it 
to contraction, and thus the circulation is restored. 


| 
| 
| 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to the 4th inst.— 
The War.—A French despatch from Sebastopol says, 
“Our approaches on the side of the Malakoff advance 
considerably. We now touch the place. Everything is 
prepared for a general action in about fifteen days.” 
General Simpson telegraphs, “ Cholera has nearly dis- 
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appeared. The Russians continue to hold their strong | der to their improvement; to reform judicial proceed-| 12th inst., a small boat containing five men, 


position on the Mackenzie, and the strong range of | 
heights overhanging Urkusta and the valley of Buaidar. | 
The French have pushed forward the whole of their} 
cavalry into the valley of Baidar.” The Times corre- | 
spondent writes: “Stagnation seems to reign in the} 
camp and trenches; even the heavy firing has died | 
away, yet the approaches advance, and every day sees 


the allies nearer the crest of the Malakoff, which it will|was opening finely, and sugar promised well. 


now require all the tenacity of the Russians to hold.” 
In the Baltic no alteration had taken place in the posi- 
tion of the squadrons. The inactivity in that quarter, 
as well as in the Crimea, appears to be caused by the | 
Russians acting wholly on the defensive, and being so 
well prepared, at all important points, that their ene- 
mies cannot venture an attack with much prospect of 
success. Where there are no Russian soldiers, the de- 
fenceless towns and villages in Finland are plundered 
and burnt by the allied marine, and according to the | 
Russian statements, the English have in places pene- | 
trated to the retreats of the peasantry, and carried off | 
all their property, even to the smallest articles of cloth- 
ing, acting with less humanity than might have been 
expected from a band of pirates. 

FRANCE.—Great preparations were making in Paris | 
for the reception of Queen Victoria. The shipment of | 
troops to the Crimea continued from the ports of Mar- | 
seilles and Toulon. The provincial journal speak mo-}| 
derately well of the approaching harvest. 

SPAIN.—A government messenger had been des- 
patched to Rome with a document adopted by the} 
cabinet council, the object of which is to justify the 
conduct of Spain in regard to the sequestration of the 
church property and other matters in which offence has 
been given to the Holy See. Continued respect and sub- 
mission to the Catholic religion is professed in the 
paper. The official Gazette announces that the Gov-| 
ernment would receive tenders for the construction of | 
electric telegraph lines all over Spain. 

RUSSIA.—The movements of the Russian forces in 
Asiatic Turkey appear to have perplexed the allies. 
After having partially invested Kars for a week, the 
Russian general broke up his encampment, and by a 
flank march advanced past that town on the road to 
Erzeroum. Whilst the main body of the Russian army 
is advancing towards Erzeroum, a strong division block- 
ades the Turkish force in Kars, with the view of cutting 
off reinforcements and supplies. 

SWITZERLAND.—An earthquake has destroyed the 
village of Viege. 

ITALY.—An outbreak was apprehended throughout 
the Peninsula. The rumour was current, that France 
had notified its readiness to suppress insurrectionary 
movements. 

ENGLAND.—The Queen had sent a message to Par- 
liament asking for additional provisions for the prose- 
cution of the war, which resulted in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposing the issue of seven millions of 
Exchequer Bills. 
tion in Parliament touching the British enlistments in 
the United States, states that in order to prevent all 


Lord Palmerston, in reply to a ques- | 
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ings and military pensions. About one million dollars 
private subscriptions had been made for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Santiago to Talca. 
ment was expected to subscribe as much more. 
whole cost was estimated at three millions. 


UNITED STATES.—7Zezxas.—The corn crop of the| 


State is said to be secure and unusually large. Cotton 
Large 
numbers of slaves continued to escape into Mexico. 
Cholera was raging in Austin county. 

Kansas.—Wilson Shannon accepted the appointment 
of Governor of Kansas. 

Utah.—Abundant supplies of excellent coal have been 
discovered in the mountain range between Sanpeta and 
Jueb counties. Mining was to commence immediately 
so as to have fuel for the coming winter. 

The Yellow Fever in the South.—The deaths in New 
Orleans for the week ending the 13th inst., numbered 
419, including 291 from the fever. A despatch, dated 
the 18th, says, “The number of deaths in the Charity 
Hospital for the last week, was 138, and 132 persons 
were discharged cured. The ravages of this fell disease 
were unabated at Norfolk, Portsmouth and Gosport. 
Collections for the relief of the sufferers have been made 
in New York, Philadelphia, and other places. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 633, of which a large 
portion was youngchildren. There were 289 deaths of 
children under one year of age. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 280; under one 
year of age, 109. 

Cincinnati.—In the week ending the Eighth mo. 7th, 
there were 224 deaths, 80 of which were by cholera. 
In that ending the 14th inst., there were 185 deaths, of 
which 45 were by cholera. 

Chicago.—The census of Chicago has just been taken. 
The present population is 87,900. The number of new 
buildings erected during the last year is 2000, many of 
them of the first class. There are now 138 vessels be- 
longing to that port. 

Boston Ice Trade.—The whole amount of ice shipped 
from Boston, Mass., last year, was 156,540 tons. The 
railroads received $90,000 annually for transporting 
ice, and those who bear it over the sea received from 
four to five hundred thousand dollars. Last season 520 
vessels were employed. 

State of the Ohio.—At Pittsburg, on the 18th instant, 
there was eight feet of water in the channel, 55 steam- 
boats were lying at the wharves, freights were low, and 
goods arriving from the eastward in large quantities. 

Miscellaneous.—Slavery in Kansas.—Among the bills 
said to have passed the Kansas Legislature, is one affix- 
jing the penalty of death to all attempts to interfere 
with or entice away slaves. Also, the importing or in- 
troduction into the Territory of any abolition document, 
| tending to incite slaves to rebellion against authority, 
is made punishable with death. 

Telegraphic Extension.—The Boston Traveller states, 
that from its office, telegraphic lines extend in various 


|the United States and British Provinces, from Halifax 


possibility of a difficulty with the American Govern-|in the east to Kansas City in the west, and from Que- 
ment, the British Government had stopped enlisting | bec to New Orleans. 


men at Halifax. 

Liverpool Cotton Market.—Sales of the week, 35,000 
bales at slightly declining prices. Breadstuffs, nearly 
unchanged, and market very heavy. The accounts from 
the crops were favourable, though some rain had fallen. 
London Money Market.—The bullion in the Bank of 
England has decreased £250,000. Consols, 91}. 

PORTUGAL.—The corn crop of Portugal is abun- 
dant. The cholera is prevailing in Oporto. 

CUBA.—Advices from Havana to the 8th inst. All 
the Creoles in Cuba, who have become citizens of the 
United States, have been ordered to leave the island 
forthwith. .The yellow fever was raging among the 
troops at Porto Rico, and fifteen hundred had died. 

MEXICO.—Letters of late date from the city of 
Mexico contain a sorrowful account of the condition of 
affairs at the capital. The police are said to have dis- 
covered a great conspiracy, and were making arrests of 
suspected persons. Zapatian el Grande is reported to 
have fallen into the hands of the insurgents, and the 
garrison of 400 men deserted and joined Alvarez. It 
was rumored that Guanjuato had been taken by the 
rebels; also, that the conducta which left the city of 
Mexico on the 18th ult., with $1,500,000, had been 
captured by the insurgents. Forty of the troops escort- 
ing it, were killed, and 300 others joined the rebels. 

CHILI.—Valparaiso dates to Sixth mo. 30th. The 
Chilian Congress was in session. Among the bills be- 
fore it were the following :—To establish a Bank of 
Deposits and Discounts at Valparaiso; to form a Loan 
Office, to facilitate the raising of money on lands in or- 


Wealth of Brooklyn, N. Y.—According to the returns 
of the assessors, the aggregate amount of real estate in 


personal estate $17,702,839, making a total of $103,- 
248,537. 

Ice on the Isthmus.—The Aspinwall and Panama Ice 
Company have made arrangements by which these two 
ports are to be constantly furnished with New England 
ice. Their ice-house in Panama has heretofore been 
supplied by shipments via Cape Horn, the average pas- 
|sages being four to five months. Recently they have 
|shipped a cargo to Aspinwall, a part of which is to be 
sent over the railroad, and thence to Panama, where it 
is expected to arrive in 25 or 30 days from Boston. 

The Decrease of the Brandy Trade, is strikingly illus- 
trated in the absence of all American vessels from the 
port of La Rochelle for the last six months, a fact which 
it is said never occurred before. The French papers 
| ascribe it to the failure of the grape crops, and the tem- 
| perance movements in the United States. 

A Liberal Policy.—lt is said that Paraguay has not 


| but to the flags of all foreign nations. 

Vintage in Italy.—The vine, it is said, will fail again 
in Italy this year. The leaves are curling up and be- 
coming crisp, and the grapes are covered with white 
mould. All sanitary experiments have hitherto failed 
—such as dipping the clusters in a solution of glue— 
blowing sulphur over the vines, laying them in the 
ground, &c. 

Accident at Niagara Faile.—On the afternoon of the 
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| directions, connecting with 1300 stations, in all parts of 


the city of Brooklyn this year is $85,5457698, and of 
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{only opened her internal rivers to the Brazilian flag, | 


was Swept 
over the falls. The men were all drowned. 


Maritime Disasters.—A list has been prepared of dis. 
asters in the water during 1854, which shows that the 
number of vessels lost or injured is 5382, which, with 
the steamers and boats on our lakes and rivers, will 
probably make fully 6000 in all. The loss of life wily 
exceed 9000, and that of property may be set down at 
forty millions of dollars. 

The Crops in the Sandwich Islands.—The Sandwich Is. 
lands this year will raise wheat enough to supply the 
Islands, and of a very superior kind. They have got 
an agricultural society there. 

A Just Award.—The Arctic Committee, appointed by 
the House of Commons to investigate the claims of the 
commanders of the récent Arctic Expedition for a re. 
ward for the discovery of a north-west passage, have 
come to a determination to recommend that £5000 
should be given to Capt. McClure. 

Shipwreck and Loss of life—The ship Griminesia, of 
Callao, Capt. Penney, was wrecked on the Seventh mo, 
3d, 1854, on a reef to the westward of New Caledonia, 
in lat. 19° 45’ S., lon. 161° 45’ E., not laid down on the 
charts. The captain, with the mate, doctor and four 
seamen, left her in a boat. She had on board 650 
coolies from China, and a crew of 50 men, and all must 
have perished, with the exception of the seven in the 
boat. 

A Long Drive-——A paper in Indiana county, Pa, 
chronicles the passage through the town of Indiana, of 
a drove of several hundred head of cattle for the eastern 
markets, which had been bought in Texas, and driven 
overland, a distance of fifteen hundred miles. They 
looked remarkably well, considering they had been more 
than four months on the road. 

Appropriate Name.—Gloversville, Fulton Co., N.Y, 
is wellnamed. There were made there last year 1,800,- 
000 pairs of gloves, worth about $1,000,000. 

T he Jesuits.—A return, just published at Rome, shows 
that the Order of Jesuits at present consist of 5510 
members, 1515 of whom are in Italy, 1697 in Franee, 
463 in Belgium, 364 in Spain, 177 in Germany, and 
1294 in England, America and other countries. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Sl. Pritchard, Ind., $5, to 52, vol. 29; 
from J. Fawcett, agt., O., for L. Cobb, John Crew, Si. 
Enloes, Wm. Thomas, and John Allman, $2 each, vol. 
28, Jos. Taylor, Stacy Cook, and Jos. Whinery, $2 each. 
vol. 29, F. Mearkt, $2, to 44, vol. 28, John Lipsey, $4, 
vols. 26 and 27; from Thos. Bowerman, N. Y., $4, vols. 
27 and 28; from Geo. F. Wood, N. Y., $2, vol. 28; 
from H. D. Medcalf, Md., $2, vol. 27. 


The Moral Almanac for 1856 is received, and for sale 
at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch street. 
Philad., Eighth mo. 20, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
| Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
| members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans : 
SAMUEL BETTE, Jr. } Philada. 


Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the Women’s School. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 

Joun C. Auten, No. 179 S. Fifth St. 
Samus. Aen, No. 134 S. Front St. 
Wi.uiam L, Epwarps, No. 37 Arch St. 


——_oe—_—— 


Marniep, on the 15th inst., in Friends’ Meeting, Ran- 
cocas, N. J., Joun Borton, to Saran A. WARNER. 


a eR 


Disp, on the 13th inst., at her residence in this city, 
| Saran Ricwarpson, in the 68th year of herage; a mem- 


|ber of the Western District Meeting of Friends. We 
| believe it may be said of this dear Friend, that she was 
|of a meek and quiet spirit, and was concerned to be 
| found doing her day’s work in the day-time, and it is 
consoling to believe, that her end was peace. 
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